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yes, it’s Jack’s first—a boy. And after Jack had got 
Y over the shock of being a father, he began to plan, 
as all of them do. 

“What d’you think, Doc,” he said, “suppose he'll 
make a doctor?” 

“Could be,” I said. “Though I'd wait till he got some 
hair and teeth before | decided for sure.” 

But shucks! Jack wasn’t listening. By the time I left 
he'd had the kid governor—he’s probably president 
by now! 

President? Maybe. No telling what little Johnnie’ll be 
when he grows up. But whatever it is, we're sure going 
to be necding men like him! There'll be jobs to do, design- 
ing and building things for the future. Things like tele- 
vision, and air conditioning, and plastics, and what'll 
come after them. 

This war 1s changing lots of things. We're just begin- 
ning to realize how big a job we've got ahead. But if the 
war's already showed us anything, it’s that we couldn't 
begin to win if there hadn't been men with courage and 
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vision to build factories and organizations big enough to 
make the weapons and equipment our boys in the Army 
and Navy need. 

And it’s showed us that if the factories can pour out 
war stuff the way they’re doing today, afterwards the; 
can turn out just as much to make peacetime living better 

So it’s up to us to see that Johnnie has his chance, t 
The chance to use all his initiative and gumption to pro 
duce something worth while. To give to the world a 
much as he gets. There’s some satisfaction in a job like 
that! And that’s the kind of a future I wish for lit! 
Johnnie Higgins! General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


* * * 


Tue voLume of General Electrie war production is so high and 
the degree of secrecy required is so great that we can tell you 
little about it now. When it can be told completely, we belie 
that the story of industry's developments during the war yeati 
will make one of the most fascinating chapters im the bistory 
of industrial progress. 
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The Shape of Things 


WHEN AMERICAN 


TROOPS 


‘ Aft ns of } for i } had m ‘ the or- 
r f ¢ ; { 
‘ é ; ‘ 

ty A1T? | ‘ 

’ ° | 
\ l } [ rt C 
1 \ | impr 1 We call this fact 

I 
; 
ot yk for the Dar deal, 1 
’ ? , 
Si 1 in this \ ; who 
a} 

SO ¢ that the Un ia 5 cal t t 
which our fascist collaborator marches. In the pr 
camps in the “liberated” territories there are toda 
25,000 refugees from Central Europe, mostly jew 
30,000 Spanish Loyal! many of them s« f 

i 
Republican army; an unknown number of De Gaul! 


and other anti-fascist Frenchmen. Most of these 1 
seem destined to stay where they are for the duration 
“expediency.” The State Department has apparently d 
cided that if the Jews were 
might be annoyed; if the Spaniards were rel: 1 Fr 


would be upset: if the Fig 


;' 
control over the Afr rad \ } } Amer ! 
P 1 1 ‘ 

troops landed, th ! 1 them t 1s and 

1 , + ; nl ] 
other expert y take « r ‘ I So f 1 

- 

I! Ul thc SOI i ] ) “ Or ) } 

' \ 1 ’ A } 1 
still in Dar y 
1. a A j ‘ 
been Kept off rf. ms ai r of th 1 
Af i 4 ) th t th r 1 | 
radio to this «¢ try has 1 choked off at the source 
A 1 1 } 
Asa‘: n r comm has | } rived of ay 

fil wu 1 c 
erful weapon of political warf he one we n we 

i i 

14} ? 4 ] + } 

CO have 1 1 effectively to counter Axis propaganda 


in Europe and spread some of our own. Is the power « 


the United States not sufficient to induce Darlan to free 


French patriots or permit Americans the use of radio 


I 
facilities in the territories they have occupied? It seems 


1 


not. And one wonders whether we shall be in a better 
position to enforce our will after we have helped Darlan 


equip an army of three or four hundred thousand men. 
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CRITICISM OF THE DARLAN DEAL IS FAR 


more widespread in Britain than in this country and 


a ars to be shared by members of the government, 


2 
although its attitude has been extremely correct. In order 
to allay the alarm expressed by members of Parliament 
of all parties Mr. Churchill addressed a secret session of 
the House of Commons. One persistent critic, Emanuel 
Shinwell, has since announced that he accepted the 
Prime Minister's explanation and was convinced that 
Darlan really was going to prove a temporary expedient. 
We should feel more reassured if the defenders of the 
Darlan deal in Washington were not trying so hard to 


build him up as a genuine but misunderstood French 


patriot. This suggests that there are elements in the 
Administration who are perfe tly aware that it will 
not be easy to get rid of the Vichy Admiral and are 


entirely complacent about that fact. Publicly they may 
sumption of power in North Africa 


be 


irgue that Darlan’s 


has no bearing on the future of France, which will 
lecided by the French | 


ie proponents of this view pride 
i rf 


ople themselves without our 
intervention. But since tl 
lves on their realism, they must be aware that we 
are already intervening in French politics by aiding in 
the reconstruction of a French army in North Africa 


1 by Can 


that, when France is freed of Germans, Darlan will try 


fascists. anyone doubt 


yntrolled and officere 


to use this army to reestablish the Vichy regime? Or 


that such an attempt would be the signal for civil war— 


} 


h one side would have all the weapons? Are 


of non-intervention? 


a war in whi 
tand aside in the name 
Actions such as the deal with Darlan may have their 
short-term justifications; they also have long-term con- 
sequences not to be charmed away by references to liberal 


peevisnness, 
‘ * 


7 EL AGHEILA HAS BEEN WON 


force 


rHE BATTLE O 


TY 
I 
thout a fight. Faced by a formidable British 


1 1 ; le . moar 
which had been sending out powerful patrols prepara- 


tory to a full-scale attack, Marshal Rommel ordered a 
f retreat. The scanty news available fails to throw any 
clear light on the reasons for his decision. According to 


one report a British flanking movement had made the 


Axis position untenable, but there is no explanation of 


how such a move was pos ible against the El Agheila 
hich is protected on the north by the sea and on 
th by extensive marshes. One factor influencing 
Rommel must have been his weakness in the air. British 


1 American fliers had knocked out his advance air base 


Marble Arch and left him with very little fighter pro- 
But probably the chief 1 mn for retreat was the 

nt 1 ity of concentrating the Axis forces in 

A 1 Africa they are manifestly too weak to 
lef th ind-mil trip of coast between 
rt El A la. It remains to be seen whether 


) ] i + ‘ , © , ’ c 
Rommel will attempt more than delaying actions before 
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arriving in the vicinity of Tripoli. We cannot, howeys 
anticipate a very rapid advance by General Montgomer, 
men in view of the supply difficulties to be com 
The same problem has temporarily checked our 

in Tunisia, but there are indications that it is being solyad 
The forces under General Anderson have been compel. 
to yield some ground, but air support is growing stronged 
An attempt is now being made to knock out the airfiels 
at Bizerte and Tunis from which Axis fighters and diy 
bombers have been operating effectively. If these can 
forced to retreat to bases in Sicily, allied air superios 
will have been established. 
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HITLER HAS TAKEN OUT A NEW INSURANC 


policy against internal disaffection by reshuffling his Hi; 
Command and giving key positions to politically re 


officers. In place of General Halder, who seems t 
taken the rap for the failure of the Fuhrer’s per 
conducted Russian campaigns, a General Kurt Zeitz|; 
has been appointed chief of the army general staf 
Colonel General Hans Jeshonnek has become chief 
the air staff, Major General Adolf Galland i: 
general of the fighter-plane forces, and Admiral Ku 
Fricke chief of the navy general staff. Not a great d 
is known about any of these men, of whom al! } 
Fricke are under fifty. Zeitzler, however, is understa 
to be an intimate friend of Himmler’s and to have be 
the Gestapo head's personal representative at 
headquarters before promotion to his new exalted pos 
tion. Jeshonnek fought in the German air force durin 
the last war and became an active participant in ti 
secret Nazi plans for the revival of air power s! 
before Hitler became Chancellor. Galland, only thirty 
a leading Nazi “ace” and fought as a “volunteer” in th 
Spanish civil war. Fricke, a naval career man, isn 


known to have been active outside the service but can! 
assumed to be politically ‘‘safe."” These appointment 
must be taken as a counterpart of the development a 
alyzed by “Argus” in last week’s Natson—the organiu 
tion of the Waffen S.S. This growing, heavily arms 
force, responsible only to Hitler and the party, is ¢ 
signed to be used in emergencies against either t 
Reichswehr or the people or both. But the danger it 

designed to meet can also be countered by the infiltrat 


++ 


of party fanatics into the army. Hitler has pursued th 
policy from the beginning, but at first he had to. 
content with creating Nazi cadres among the 


officers. Now he can place his men at the top. 


% 
IF THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS WER 
trying to prove the charges of incompetence and p 


] 


cynicism leveled against it in the recent campaign, 


could hardly have done so more effectively than 


behavior in the last two months of its term. After passif 
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s members in Washington, 
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ff and 
were clearly 
in passing just one important 
a bill for recomputing farn 
enacted, would menace our entire 
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\CT, MANY CONGRESSMEN SEEM READY 


up all of the price-control legislation they have 


1. Ostensibly they are merely concerned with 


x” Mr. Henderson. Actually they are contributing 
- part of their time to activities that are calculated 


troy important parts of the price-control mechan- 
1 to undermine public confidence in its adminis- 
One important Congressional clique 1s deter- 
to raise farm prices even though such action would 

increase the cost of living and lead to a gen- 


mand for a boost in industrial wages. Another 


omposed at least in part of the same Coneress- 


is out to obtain a repeal of the limitation of 


q 


) a year on salaries. Such action, the executive 


f the United Automobile 


L. ° | 
ibout a cancelation of the 


Workers warns, would 
no-strike agreement 


n labor and management. The U. A. W. warning 


ippear to some to be just another example of irre- 
ble group action. Bu o illustrate what 
] 


ongressmen seem to hay ly, that 


it & ynomic-stabiliza 10n program fests uf} 


ntion that there will be an 


rotten, namc 
in the 
ximate equality 


e for the war effort. 
* 
ALREADY THE PRICE STRUCTURE IS SHOWING 


of serious weakness. Early this week the OP/ 

order authorizing price increases in sixteen 
f everyday consumption. OPA investigators have 
“hundreds” of violations of price ceilings in two 
hington’s largest department stores. Enforcement 
price ceilings in other parts of the country is 

tediy weak, and violators have all too easily taken 
itluge in the plea that the regulations are too compli- 
cated or are political in character. Evasion of the law is 


undoubtedly encouraged by Congressional attacks on 


1 
en snortage 
Mr. Henderson 


oress for the failure to anticipate 


Acriculture Wickard, who as Food Administ 


f Ile, a 
cnier 1s fully corr 


tye sll Klan 
age ChiZeCn Will Diame¢ 


shares responsibilit vith Mr. Hend 
rumors of plans for an early extensi food rationing 


LI . noes C ents P 
He too accused Conceress of refusing f 


for this pur- 
pose. He hope s, however, to remedy the maldi: 


supplies by educating merchants and shoppers. That 


fripution 


ob needs doing, but it is no substitute for rationing. 
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GERMAN REACTIONS TO. THI 

plan attest the propaganda value of this 

f | 


ve scneme OF soctai 


< hi 


“ uritt is one 


post-war reconstruction Immediately 
> report the Berlin radio opened a 


The German 


campaign to discredit it in German eves 


ystem of so insurance was hailed as far older 
better than any 
to the Nazis’ ‘“decad 


welfare measures the 


British proposals 


Robert Ley, the drun! 
| 


Front, dismissed th 


the masses,”” and other commentators saw 


r the Brit 


a means of agitation” and a meth 


ish workers for a hard winter. So much attention to this 


' 


subject suggests a Nazi fear that the publication of posi- 
tive plans for economic betterment by the democratic 
powers may prove a disturbing element in Germany, that 
it may undermine the myth that only National Socialism 


can provide a cure for unemployment and other mass 





om its intrinsic merits, 
ognition as a worthy 


rfare and one that is two-edged, 
rmany are disruptive, in 


Will ti . 
Viil UiOSC 


noratorium on 


nic tO morale. 
S cial S 
' 


t-war planning to 


5 3 = = : 
eaning of Goebbels s Out- 


“For Whom 


ss than startling. A 


nts in the case of 


nost democrats would think, an 
1 to 
1couraged to believe that it 


isor American film pr du 


of the “Bell’’ ts in 


intervene in 


tion, 


structive. Those 


‘The Long Voy- 

rh and the Stars,” and other 
proved him to be an artist. Such 
“Stagecoach” have shown him to 

nt in purely commercial work. But 

solve Paramount's problem, which 

> those Catholic pressure groups which had 
on-Wanger picture “Blockade” from so 
Then Paramount itself slowly joined the 

} own film. At least that is how it appears 
wood informants, After the final preparation 
ng version of the script there were constant 
irt of Paramount big shots to tone 
Their intention was frankly expressed. It 


ut the “Bell” should be a wholly abstract 


/ 


tling with a saboteur’s exploits in some mythical 


The words Spanish republic, fascist, democ- 
so forth were not to be heard. Outside Oppo- 


adv intage of 


1 took non-political 
h as Hemingway's frank handling of the 
lucers had to face. Not all the 


efforts of Mr. Hemingway, Mr. Nichols, and others 


love story, which the pro 
, I 
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were able to preserve the real character of the 


Mr. Hemingway, it is said, became so disgu 
Paramount that when he was asked to provide 
| 


he submitted two. In the fir 


d cities, the hero: 


ving birth to the 

ly covers the screen. Anyway 

30 bad that it was commonly reported 
lichols was being compelled t 


uring the shooting of the film to prev 


‘tr bowdlerization of his script. 


ment stepped in and advised Paramount to 

film to a representative of the Franco dictator 
his approval. The result was that certain scet 
reshot; so that at the present moment two vet 
them exist, one more or less representing Mr. | 
Way's intentions and the other representing | 
views Of what an American author should have 
A battle of influences will decide which of 

versions will reach the screen. The Spanish fa 
ernment, the Catholic church, part of the Stat 
ment, and some of Paramount's chiefs are on 
script writer, and the 
nest half of Hollywood are on the « 


d that Admiral Darlan has not b« 


the author, the average 


Murder of a People 


HE fate that has befallen the Jews of Euroy 


appalling a nightmare that men will shudd 
horrors for centuries to come; so Gargantuan in 
that it cannot be comprehended in its own day | 
await the perspective of history. It will not shrin! 
perspective but will grow until it dwarfs into i: 
cance the Roman persecution of the early Christ 
massacre of St. Bartholomew's Night, the terror of 


Jacobins’ guillotine, and all the pogroms that 


stained the world from the days of the Pharaohs to 
advent of Adolf Hitler. Make every allowance for hys- 
teria, for exaggeration, for atrocity propaganda 
there remain the staggering facts that between o1 
two million men, women, and children have been s 
tered in Poland alone; that “‘scientific’’ methods 
been introduced for the mass execution of a pe 
sparing neither the old nor those too young to walk 

a schedule has been fixed by the German govern: 

so many thousands to be killed by the end of the 

so many by March 1, so many by June, until final! 
but a handful of Jews, strong enough to be useful 3 
slaves, will have been put to death. Gas, elect 
machine-guns, suffocation, starvation, and the int: 
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America’s Beveridge Plan 
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reneral nature has 


‘ir extermination would 
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rim memory o! over Britain’s existing pic 


ierish the grin 


raid 


ould forever cl 
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me 
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tot vill presumab! 
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form of anonymous letters to 

ps of subtle demonstrations of 
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The degree to whi 


ress their sense of outrag 
1 they should be absolved of compli 
Vatican should be asked to make repre 
in, and likewise the neutral governments of Switz- 

ight 


n, and Turkey. Even General Franco m 
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oO the test on this issue. We are told he is both me 
h protection st serious loop- 
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hr n and neutral. 
It i unlikely that any of these measures would make 
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ial-security system. Every other many an American policy he has had little hand 
luding Hitler's ing and may privately detest. The President 
against free man. 
A) He is not, in my opinion, as fre 

ates will apparently ten he equivocates, dodges, parries when 

been ‘asily give the public what it so deeply craves 
right explanation. His actions, too often, make 

his words, and people are left a prey to a 
insecurity and doubt. Why does the President 

the sinister octopus-control of Jesse Jones over 

yauperism from the children of economic agencies? Why has he allowed busi: 
been faced squarely here. tionaries—equally 


i 


bitter enemies of his wh 


r hand, previous reports of the National Deal program—to occupy key positions in the 1 
yard make it clear that the board omy? Why does he intrust to a typical diplomat 
l-security plan as but a small part shirt like Phillips the delicate job of representir 


rogram for maintain loyment position in India? Apparently he still believes 
This larger program calling with Darlan a profitable one. But why, if this is s 


; 
nublic-works scheme, city and 


basin development—is much multiplied by our failure even to bring about the 


anything yet proposed in Britain of anti-Nazi political prisoners in North Africa? 


more audacious than ng } 
With all honor to Beveridge, we must not overlook the These are only a few specific items that illustrat 
fact that Americans too have the vision to plan for degree to which the President has allowed hims 
a juster form of social organization after the war. We unnecessarily enslaved by his office. The result is | 
can only hope that the American program will receive ing increasingly evident every day. 
favorable response in Congress as Bev eridge’s plan is Popular leadership is slipping out of Mr. Roo 
parently receiving among members of Parliament. hands. His words are losing their magic. While the 


reactionaries gather in enough votes to shift the ba 


of power in Congress, uneasy liberals begin to cr 


Rooset elt and Willk 1 around Mr. Willkie. His freedom and — 


unequivocal support of the Four Freedoms and his 1 


i rt 
r 7 TT ) ro y vr y , ‘ 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY ness to apply them all over the globe, his open r 
F COURSE Willkie has a terrific advantage. He is tion of the reactionary tendencies in our foreign po! 


ial: he is not even—for the moment- all these have met a popular response that carries 


not burdened with the necessity of a lesson the President should be the first to profit | 
f making acts square with words; of For it is hard to believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
ith decisions made by cautious, pussy- lightly surrender to Wendell Willkie his hold or 
ats; of holding reactionary party ma- imagination of the common man of this country a: 
not offending religious-political world. He cannot afford to act the part of a stiff, caut 
labor and business and all the official and give Willkie the role of Hero of the Peo; 
; or money. Willkie today doesn't If he does he will not only sacrifice his own and | 
n to campaign managers—the fellows party's future ambitions, but, paradoxically, he 
e of his inexperience in 1940 and weaken his own present position. For the Presiden 
bling. unsure caricature of him- the United States in time of war is also the leader of t! 
pire to the shackles of high people—or he is not a fit President. 


varently decided to kick aside Mr. Roosevelt faces the necessity of regaining oa heed 
vat usually pave the ground he has lost. He must take the risks of a counte: ; Me 
; ‘ortuna 


man, offensive against the reactionaries who have forced | 
hedged about into retreat. On a policy of evasion, caution, Darla 

ponsibility entails and Ottoism, he will continue to lose to Willkie on the « 

His words are carefully hand and to his right-wing enemies on the other. | 

tary considerations. His sacrifice liberal principles and the essence of the N 

ts have to be carried out in secrecy. He Deal will serve the President no better than the sacrifice 
innot ta ul pen s 1 on matters of poli y that of Czecho-Slovakia did Chamberlain. Only a clear d 
remain undecid he disapproves of an official British cratic policy and a hard fight will preserve the Presid 


position he must say so. He must accept blame for leader ship in the months to come—and in 1944, 
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the Senate Banking and Currency Committee two weeks 








HANKS to the vigorous position taken by Vice- ago Jones made the lordly error of neglecting to brush 
President Wallace and Milo Perkins before the up on his facts before inciting its members to riot against 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, the the BEW. His characteristic mixture of insolence and 
er amendment to restore the power of Jesse Jones ignorance might have succeeded if Senator Wagner had 

irchase of critical materials abroad has been not insisted that the committee hear the BEW’s side of 










‘ter the hearing, which was held in executive the story. Jones's picture of how the BEW and its direc- 

Senator Wagner, the committee’s chairman, tor, Milo Perkins, operate turned out to be so childishly 

Senator Danaher, “What do you think of your and patently untrue that Jones’s Senate supporters felt 
now?” “Don’t call it my amendment,” was that he had left them out on a limb. 

ved reply. The Senator from Connecticut, who Jones chargea that BEW expenditures were not au- 

Republican of the diehard variety, has been dited. Perkins showed that all actual spending, though 

ng to friends that this was a party measure under BEW directives, was by the RFC and that the 

led him by the minority leader, Senator McNary. RFC knew where every nickel went. Jones pictured 

ring, with elections coming on, the Republi- Perkins as a one-man director. Perkins showed that the 













tre virtuously critical of Jesse Jones’s handling Board of Economic Warfare, containing top representa- 
rubber and his unfairness to small business. Now, tives of State, Treasury, War, Justice, Navy, Agriculture, 
e elections past, the minority party and the Ad- Commerce, WPB, Lend-Lease, and Inter-American Af- 
tion’s most powerful officials have been plotting fairs, meets at least every two weeks for a full discussion 

; errule the White House executive order of last of its activities. The board differs considerably from the 
‘pril 13, which shifted final authority over stockpile hand-picked boards of yes-men who run the RFC and 
hases from Jones to Wallace and the Board of Eco- its subsidiaries. Jones complained that the executive 

mic Warfare. The order was issued when Jones's order giving the BEW and Perkins power to direct RFC 
1ess and procrastination became too obvious to be expenditures for critical materials was unprecedented. 
ked by the President, an experienced overlooker Perkins showed that it was, comma for comma, the same 

re Jones is concerned. According to one report, Jones as that which freed Nelson from financial dependence 





ent only $3,000,000 of a $500,000,000 fund on Jones. Perkins pointed out that he had only used 




















en him by Congress a year and a half earlier for the this power three times. Wallace interrupted to say that 
rchase of badly needed war materials. I cannot vouch Perkins should have used it more frequently. “In the 
tthe figures; much of what Jones and the RFC do is future,” the Vice-President said, “let’s have more fights 
military secret. The impression conveyed by the figures, and fewer shortages.” 
ever, is certainly correct; yet McNary indicated that It would be a mistake to believe that the attempt to 
‘the Danaher amendment were adopted he would also —_—s hamstring the BEW is over. It would also be a mistake 
k to restore Jones’s power to veto proposed expendi- _ to believe that this is merely a conflict between Jones 
; by WPB, the Maritime Commission, the Petroleum and the BEW. Behind Jones is the State Department, and 
| rdinator, and the Rubber Director. This would be behind the State Department are those forces, clerical 
several divisions to our enemies. “But Jesse,” and capitalist, which have no intention of letting this era 
nald Nelson was once heard to exclaim despairingly become, in \Wallace’s phrase, the Century of the Com- 
he telephone, “there's a war on.” Jones would rather = mon Man. Only a few weeks ago mining interests which 
ea battie than a haggle. operate in South America held a private powwow to 
Fortunately the Texan is so accustomed to the hat-in- discuss means of combating the labor and health clauses 
humility of applicants for loans as to be thrown off which the BEW has begun to put into all contracts for 
in encounters with mortals who do not need to the purchase of supplies in Latin America. There is a 
money from him. He gets as flustered in a fight good practical argument for these clauses, and the Senate 
town banker jostled by the town drunk. Last Banking and Currency Committee found it impressive. 
r he was so upset by a critical editorial in the But the mere fact that they will enable us to obtain more 
ngton Post that he punched its publisher in the war materials is not enough to down the horrid suspicion 
. Lately he has become a constant contributor of pro- that these clauses may also help to create a more decent 
letters to the Washington Merry-Go-Round, an world. 
uU table occupation. In his private appearance before Not that the BEW is a particularly radical organiza- 








-xport office is headed by a former General 


h ; executive, its import office by the former operat- 

1 big New York importing house. But the 
B} is \ lace’s original idea; as its chairman he has 
power to overrule the other Cabinet members who sit 
on it. The BEW reflects Wallace's progressive and hu- 


hannens 
happens 


a which 
practical approach to the problem of increasing Latin 


al 
i NN, 


also to provide a very 
America’s output of badly needed materials. Whether in 
the rubber-bearing jungle, in the mine, or on the planta- 
tion, Latin American production is hampered by bad and 
unhealthy working conditions. Months ago Department of 
Agriculture agents in Brazil were warning that Adam 
Smith economics would not work in the jungle, that a 
mere increase in the price of rubber would not neces- 
sarily increase the output of latex, that the key lay not 
so much in higher prices for the owners of vast jungle 
lands as in assuring native labor of decent food, fair 
piay, 


example, is not an exceptional case. 


and quinine. Rubber, though the most dramatic 
The widespread 

sis which interferes with maximum production of 
tin and copper in Latin America is another example of 
the need for social reforms to combat a shortage of ma- 
This New Deal approach is, of course, foreign 
te Department. I-am told that in Bolivia, where 


] 
} 


the Congress recently passed a law to combat silicosis, 


n ambassador brought pressure on the Presi- 


Latin 


1as some of the world’s most advanced labor and social 


ular impression, America 


in. In the past this legislation has been kept in- 
, ~ r 


tly confined to the statute books. In most Latin 
An i intries powerful American and British cor- 


porations, with the backing of State Department and 
Foreign Office, have been able to ignore these laws, 
though they occasionally pay fines, like the madams ina 
red-light district, to help the police keep up appearances. 
Now another agency of the American government, the 
BEW, is inserting in raw-material contracts clauses re- 
quiring contractors to obey all labor and social laws and 

» to embark on specific programs for the improvement 
of health and sanitation. The cost of these is borne di- 
rectly or indirectly by the BEW, but the companies oper- 
ating in Latin America are thinking ahead to the peace. 
Can the old conditions be restored after the peon has 
had a taste of better things? Will labor costs go up per- 
manently? True, a higher standard of wages and living 
for the Latin American masses would also provide a 

tter market for the North American exporter, but that 


1 


horizon is too broad to fit into the bookkeeping of 
United Fruit or Anaconda Copper. The State Depart- 
| but Jones could 


ted these labor clauses, 
it a stop to them if his old power over BEW expendi- 


ment has ce] 
I 


tures were restored 


The BEW has also been annoying the State Depart- 


The NA 





ment in North Africa. Recently, at a State D 
meeting, with BEW representatives present, A 


accused the BEW of causing the death of An 





diers by holding up certain shipments to Af: 


Acheson on that occasion defended the BEW. B 






he had a letter in his pocket from an Ameri 


to prove his statement, but failed to produc« 






when challenged. Inquiry brought a denial from 
authorities, who praised the BEW’s work 
Africa. 


The BEW seems to have objected not to dea! 






Vichy but to letting Berlin profit from such tran 
The existence of the BEW meant that an inde 






and progressive agency of the government was in a 
tion to know what was going on. The facts it mad 






able to inner Administration circles did not refle 





on either the astuteness or the efficiency of our dip! 





Vichy promised us not to ship molybdenum or 





from North Africa to Germany, then made a 
send 3,000 tons of cobalt ore to the Reich, enough ty 






cover Hitler’s deficit in this essential material for the 





production of synthetic oil. On one occasion Vi 
patched a destroyer to scare off a British submarine that 
tried to stop a shipment of cobalt in a French ship 
ments of American oil to North Africa under the 
gand-Murphy agreement of February, 1941, were used to 







produce minerals for the Reich and to replace 






to Libya. The French embassy in Washington at me 





admitted deliveries of 3,600 tons of lubricating 





tor oil, and aviation gas from North Africa to the Axis 





forces in Libya. In some cases American supplies went 
directly to Rommel. By March, 1942, the situat 






so bad that Leahy informed Pétain that the United § 





; disconti ince hinmentec } “ayI¢ Vichy had , - 
was dl continuing sn} ments Decause Icny Nad : 





‘+ 
ts pre 








mises by sending food, fuel, and trucks to I 





In June the State and War departments wanted 


resumed, but only of food. As late as August Mur; 






reported that Vichy was ready to supply no more } 
for export, except to Germany. There was critic! 
the BEW of the way food, cotton, and sugar were 
tributed in North Africa. One United States consu! 
ported that distribution and propaganda work were 
poor that Arabs often thought the goods they were 
ting were of Portuguese or German origin. 










The State Department wants no surveillance | 






gressives, especially when, as in North Africa today, we 





begin to mold the future shape of Europe. So long 





the BEW controls exports and imports it may feed 





supply populations unwilling to accept State Depart 





decisions on their destiny. The BEW must be got « 





the war before peace comes, lest the old order for v 





the State Department stands be endangered. The M 





nichs are ganging up on the BEW because the BE 
is Wallace, and Wallace is the champion of the 





mon man, 
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Dynamite in South Africa 


BY J. P. COPE 


in count on a clear ma- 

mbly of 153. The 

rly ypposition to the government 
Briti ve Nationalist Party under Dr. D. F. Malan, 
headed by the openly Germano- 
Afrikaner Party, whose 

* 


nt illustrats ‘ : : Pr 
lerstand. of mile wa ow, and the 


patron-t ( he ex-Premier, General Hertzog 


observer to un 
urrents tha : 
But tfican litical changes have occurred since 

in or visit was held in May, 1938, 


7 — - , 1am ( nger accurately reflects sentimer 


For one tl 


One political faction that has played a stormy 

role since the outbreak of war—the Ossewa Brandwag— 
ficially represented at al 

Ossewa Brandwag is a secret society organized 

ell system. It sprang from the centenary 

the Great Trek of Boers in 1838 from 


the then almost unknown hinterland of 


southern Africa. This centenary celebration was marked 


t fervor among Afrikaans-speaking South Afri- 


constitute 55 per cent of the Union's popu- 
irropean stock. The Ossewa Brandwag was 


n 
’ 

to be a cultural movement to fur- 

ind the Afrikaans language, but it 


il complexion. After the out- 

South African counterpart 
Army and soon gained a large 
‘+r and more radical Afrikaners, 


in the northern provinces. 


ny 


’r. Malan’s Nationalist Party, to begin with, regarded 
the Ossewa Brandwag with kindly eves and gave it all 


; sistance. Later, however, a cleavage developed between 
solicy tow 
[ 4 " ’ ’ ~ - 
the Brandwag and the party. Dr. Hans van Rensburg, z 
gs stubbornly to the color bar. After the Poy - 8, an 
: nr 4 {ry 7 J, ] » one ; 
,; ;, ardent admirer of Herr Hitler, resigned his post of Ad- 
native question will undoubtedly become the Cy ; ¢ ' P ; 4 
, , ; ministrator of the Orange Free State to become Fihrer 
t political issue in South Africa, and Labor will ; -_ 
, agi ; ; of the Ossewa Brandwag, and reorganized the move- 
1¢ bus unless its present platform is changed in ' 
” ® General LO ! Nov . 
and wholly unlikely directions. =p ule hn Or ere aes 








674 


ment on militant Nazi lines. Shock troops, or stormjaers, 
were formed, and drilling took place by night at secret 
rendezvous in the country. Plots were laid to seize post- 


} 
ti + + 
OMces, fradio scations, 


telephone exchanges, and other 
state buildings in Johannesburg and the important port 

f Durban. The government acted in time, and many 
irrests occurred—a fair percentage of them in the police 
There followed a succession of dynamite explo- 
sions, attempts to wreck trains, cutting of telephone 
wires, the blasting of a water main, and other sabotage 
An event which caused much excitement throughout 
South Africa was the planting of fire-bombs at a big 
Johannesburg exhibition in aid of war funds, with the 
resultant destruction of the Danish pavilion. 

Less radical elements among the Nationalists became 
larmed at the violent turn that events were taking. They 
sressed and carried a demand inside the party that some 

f control he imposed over the Ossewa Brandwag. 


Attempts were then made to reach an agreement with 


Ossewa Brandwag which would leave the party su- 
f in t political field, with the Brandwag serving 
in 1s a militant private army. High 


licy would be decided by a joint council in which 


d have the deciding voice. The negotia- 

ry ’ uw ‘ ~d } rrive Pe | r ] 1 fad 
tions, however, proved abortive. Personal rivalries were 
The Ossewa Brandwag and the Nationalists 
hen fell ups uliar bitterness 


t so often characterizes a family quarrel, and the feud 
Oswald “New Order” 


mn each other with the pe 


‘ r hercht 


al LS fCiei, 


Pirow . 


| ! 
aS ine 1 


roup up alongside the Brandwag, and Gen- 
ral Hertzog has given Pirow and Van Rensburg his 
blessing, though most of the members of his Afrikaner 
Party are drifting over to the Nationalists. 

But this struggle between Dr. Malan’s Nationalist 


hand and the Ossewa Brandwag- 
a 


Order” —Hertzog triangle on the other is apt to 


eptive. There are pow rful affinities between these 


nti-government factions. They share the common aim of 
a republic independent of the British Commonwealth. 
They are prepared to admit to the privilege of citizenship 
ily f rs of the Afrikanervolk. All other white 
1 Africans would be tolerated merely as aliens, while 
tion from abroad would be virtually banned, 
in the case of Jews. They are united in their 
le t 3,000,000 non-Europeans (natives), 

» be | in their place poli ically powerl: 
ted, economically restricted to unskilled 

| low waves. 

It requires only the action of a strong catalytic agent 

f lican groups against the pro-Con 
Ally forces which at present govern 
he political et ency of next year's 
if | VC h an ind ment. Or, 
f t’ and otent force not previ- 
sly ments { in this article—the Broederbond— 





The N . 


might succeed with the unity drive it is vigor 
ducting behind the scenes. 
a sort of Afrikaner fr 
whose members are drawn chiefly from the 


The Broeders are 


intelligentsia. They are bound by solemn oat 
mote Afrikaner dominance within an indep¢ 
public. They hail from all parties and groups, 
civil service, the professions, and wherever Br 
ence can be brought to bear. Their members ar: 
by the Grand Council and are personally can 
join the movement. The Broeders influence t! 
tion of “the right people,” meddle in the 
intrigue within political and other organizat 
generally promote Afrikanerdom by every me 
disposal. The Broederbond has set itself to 
currently warring forces which stand for an 
republic. 

What of the United Party, at present h 


hyacty 


bastion for parliamentary democracy and tl 


Commonwealth connection? The outlook f 


r 
is far from reassuring. It rallied behind Gen 


1 
W 
Wi 


1en the war crisis blew up in 1939, and, f: 


other leader in South Africa could have ach 
General Smuts handled the precarious situation 
he found himself with patience and outstar 
and his personal prestige has never been hig 
is at present. But the same thing cannot be sa 
United Party as a whole. It is divided, broadly, 


T 


schools of thought: the liberals, led by Jan H 
and the conservatives. The liberals are pressing 
paign for emancipation of the 8,000,000 non-I 
They favor progressive socialist measures and fr 
abuses of monopolistic control of various eco: 
tivities. They are pressing for dual medium 
(English and Afrikaans) in the European scl 
conservatives have a far less progressive nati 
and tend to serve vested interests, both min 
agricultural. They view with alarm the world n 
socialism and were generally pro-Chamberlain 


Munich issue. The question is whether these two 1 


of the United Party may not split apart after G 
Smuts has retired from the political scene. 


As to the coalition government, there have 


been signs of restiveness on the part of Labor, and tt 


doubtful whether the partnership will survive t! 
lurther, the United Party must inevitably suffer v 


general political reaction that will occur when t 


diers return and South Africa has to make the 
readjustment back to a peace-time economy. 


What the next few years hold is extremely 


to for All that can be said with any certainty 
moment 1s that 


we are heading for a period of | 


confusion in which present groups and personalit 


I 
likely to disappear and new political forces to cor 
the scene. During the next decade National 
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f n Negroes, instead of turni ( t snips, 
| At r in ls for v ry, 
mol ] for t ] ition of the war 
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r if f neiyv € l 1 cor time 
i. 1 
Negro train firemen are preparing appeal 
’ | - > ' 
] CS I cf ae MOY if Pr ! Cor MIcce 
17 ] } + } , 
practices intentionaiiy aesignea oO 1 I 
] fron fF +] U hot f we 

( y for the d ration OF the war Dut [for ever 





eir own trade is concerned. On January 25-27, 







ynd vear of a war which urgently requires a 






i -c ba 8 
ration of resources and skills, they will sub- 

? | 
e c e evidence to show that, through 





’ 11 ] 
agreements either public or secret tween the 





carriers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Negro 


excluded from railway employment 





and Enginemen, firemen are being sys- 






in is. of course, no war-time measure. It ts a 
Brotherhoods to 


s considered desirab 





blished policy of the Railw 





' ; > 9 7" 
e Negrocs out of all joi 


of this policy is not pleasant; 






men. The history 





marked by strikes, violence, and intimidation of 





1 
ro WOrKers. 


. le? sere ¢ 
the early days of 





} 


railroading the majority of switch- 





brakemen. and firemen on Southern roads were 





s, employed, as the companies frankly 
po’ 





labor was cheap. The white 


r 
> ‘ +} 





ao 


ng prevented by their race prejudice 
ring the Ne 
pressing eff 





’ | 1 ~ ! 
ero workers, were unable to cope with 


ect of Necro competit 


iles : he alternative to organization was the ex- 





1 
1on on their own 





ae 





n of Ne proes from i bs w inted by whites and the 





have worked toward this end with all the means 





at their command. 
During the First World War the job was almost done 
with their 






for them. The mushroom defense industries, 





high wages, attracted large numbers of the underpaid 





Way managem 





Administration halted the Ne- 








ng the pay of whites and Negroes. 





“An act of simple justice,”” Secretary McAdoo called it 


, 

and of course it was it if Was to promote injustice on 
. > } y . . ats }, 

a grand sca For it removed the incentive of the rail- 


nts to defend the employment of Negro 


workers, and thus paved the way for their elimination 
from railway jobs by the peaceful and apparently legal 


methed of negotiation between carriers and unions 


One might think that the colored railwaymen would 


have something to say about the agreements which are 


depriving them of their seniority rights and even their 
means of livelihood. The fact is that they are never con- 
sulted about those agreements and do not even, in many 
cases, know what they are. They only know the results. 
d in 1934 and 


the right to act 


Under the Railway Labor Act, as amend 
1936, the Railway Brotherhoods assume 
is sole bargaining agent for Negro workers whom they 
wolf setting 
ts of Little 


Hood, and you will have an exact analogy 


exclude from membership. Imagine the 
suardian of the vital intere 
Red Riding 
with the current employment practices of the Southern 
roads as dictated by the Brotherhoods. 

Typical of this guardianship is the “non-promotable” 
contract entered into in 1941 between the Southeastern 
Carriers’ Conference, representing twenty-five Southern 
railways, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 


and Enginemen. Under the terms of this agreement “the 
proportion of non-promotable firemen and helpers on 
other than steam power shall not exceed 50 per cent.” 
Promot 


engineer. Negro firemen have always been denied the 


able men are those in line for the position of 


ric + tn bh, 
right O DC 


shameful for a Negro to hold a job which might put 
him in authority over white men. A few white firemen 


come engineers, on the gheory that it would be 


for one reason or another are non-promotable; but the 
measure is aimed at the Negro firemen. Superficially it 
would appear rather more than fair, since Negroes no 




























men. But 


inimum set 


romotable men 
power—in other 


Negroes entirely. 


(€am WOra * 
o exclude 
member- 


without union 


checking on the Brother- 


y 
g 
the individual carriers, do not 
‘ments have been made to restrict 
that 


d the right to learn to operate 


i. fi a i ’ ] 7 
ble men. They do know 


/ 


el engines which are steadily replacing steam; 
called upon to train 


that th y 


ke away their jobs; 


: 
where Die sel or stoker-fired 
without regard for their seniority 


they know the Brotherhood and the rail- 


] | | . 
» technological improvements 


nation of N« 


ion War on | 


pro iremet 


lored fir 


men 


The NATIc 


— lL: “11 . ‘ : 
is graphically illustrated by the shrinkage in ¢ 
ber. Even after the great exodus of Negri 


1 


railways during the last war, the number of 


1924 was 6,478. Twelve years later it was 


and it can hardly have increased since. Wh 
siders that the policy which is eliminating 
men extends to all categories of railway jol 
desirable by white men, the loss to Negroes i: 
income appears staggering. In the Ameri 
tionist of August, 1939, A. Philip Randolph, 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
the loss of railway jobs to black workers in the 
quarter-century at 100,000, and the loss of 
twenty years, allowing an average wage of onl; 
year, at one billion dollars. 

The Negro deprived of his seniority rights 
has little hope of redress. An appeal to the ma 
is likely to be returned with the recommend 
he present it to the local grievance commit 
union—which is like advising persecuted J 
peal to Hitler. If he can get his case before the ! 
Railway Adjustment Board he is likely to n 
refusal to hear it on the ground of no juri 
actually happened in the case of Ed Teague 
f 


by a white fireman in disregard of his sen: 


\ 


JN 





CASUALTIES IN THE ARMED FORCES AND IN THE LABOR FORCE 


DEC. 7th 1941—NOV. 15th 1942 EXCLUDING NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
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3,800,000 





| TOTAL | 





48,956 








3,844,500 











SOURCE: OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION AND NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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“While Our Boys Are Fighting Over There...” 


necembe 





Sha. Ee 















honorary chairman is Mrs. Franklin D. 










don his run. York and whose 
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i since half the boards members represent R moseveit, tO Support its Claim for justice to W¢ 





her half 







ecro 








to the democratic principle of equal 


ns of relicf, then, seem closed to the colored rights and opportunities regardless of race or color. The 






1 except appeal to the Fair: Employment Prac- national Administration has shown its preference for the 
i : es i 
Committee and to public opinion. The Provisienal democratic way, but it will have to overcome such pow- 
i i i 






e to Organize Colored Locomotive Firemen, erfully organized opposition as that of the Railway 
revail. Me in- 


Pr 
h those things. Besides appealing while, colored peoptes all over the world are watching 


sé } 


ymiumittee, it has enlisted an influential citizens see how well we live up to our claim to be the cham- 


I 4 
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in 1941 by the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Brotherhoods tf the democratic way ts to 





rs. is doing bot 
ran) 





‘ 
A 





e, whose chairman is Mayor LaGuardia of New pion of freedom for all peoples, everywhere. 





One War, One Command 


BY GILBERT CANT 









Anglo-American landings in North Africa on No- understanding, though naturally they can make no sug- 
er SNOW ma ) r On among tn [ nited 574 1On pDoOUT DN V ) ACIICVeE tilda MIN IUCLy desirable 

} ! ' } 1 | 1 | a x 
has reached a point which on 1 few weeks ( ctive. One cannot say that high political officials show 









tlitary untfication 


not he Ip 





ror ¢t United Jations 1s n ry nh I nN us much. There are certain similarities, but the differ- 
f + rat - ¢ ¢ < , v1) a ‘ . eit r O17 « uA +} ] ne 
1 by reference to the success of the At in C1 $s are more noteworthy. In 1917-18, with Colonel 











to meet 


iC 








he S ipreme 


| is the most speci is kind of reasoning [t 1s true \ ir ( ouncil Out ol th 5 Organization, which was OFrigt- 











Anglo-American cam in the Mediterranean nally political in character, there devcloped the supreme 








made known to the Russians in advance and military command of Marshal Foch. But in the present 


iter 







not 
mplete 













1, that the Solomons offensive was jeopardized by political agreement among the United Nations on the 






ch they intend 





a United Nations general staff The Atlantic Charter and the agreement signed by the 





a United Nations supreme command—the two United Nations are noble in purpose but unenforceable 





' , 
be carefully distinguished—is broached to high in practice. They provide no ma hinery for joint opera- 








ry o y usually ye the subject by assert- field save that of wishful thinking. Before 








the people of America—one might better say the Amer- 
f the British Commonwealth, of Russia, of China, 
ind « yuercd countr ; can be rallied with | 
eff yess behind the war effort, they must be shown 
t] nd of the hard road they are asked to travel. D 
tailed peace terms are not necded at this stage. To try to 
formulate them now would gravely hamper militar: 
efforts. But there is urgent need for a general clarification 
of the goals our leaders are secking. If they are not quite 
sure themselves, they owe it to their peoples to find out 
Since Roosevelt and Churchill and Stalin and Chiang 
Kai-shek cannot all four be exy ected to meet, the two 
who cannot should delegate authority to make political 


covenants. The four powers could then be represented at 
conference and with spokesmen of the other 
United Nations could sketch the outlines of the new 
World Charter. 

Such a conference might even make decisions of a 
military nature, though these would be exceedingly gen- 
eral in character. Simultaneously, there should be created 
a Great General Staff for the United Nations, to plan 


+} ene 


ha 
1e Exe t 


ution of the over-all strategy decided upon by the 
heads of government. Considering the immense distances 
een the several theaters of war and the very different 
haracteristics of the forces engaged, it is unlikely that a 
United Nations commander-in-chief could be named or, 
f named, that he could function effectively. 
Until recently it was a commonplace in high military 
circles that the United Nations supreme command con- 
sisted of Mr 


an unmixed bles 


Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. This was not 
sing, with the temperamental peculiari- 
ties of the two leaders such as they are. The situation has 
improved since the President appointed Admiral Leahy 


his personal chief-of-staff. Mr. Churchill insists on hold- 


7] t i 
ing on to his post as Minister of Defense while carrying 
the oppressive burdens of the Premiership, but his in- 


on strategy is now less direct, because most Brit- 
sh strategy must be harmonized with that of the United 
tes. This is done through the Combined Chiefs-of- 
Staff Committee, which meets in Washington. 
Combined Chiefs-of-Staff Com- 


mittee jounting the North African offensive shows 
that h juate machinery the democracies can plan 
; ll a lictatorships. However, this campaign 
nes tated so many trips between Washington and 
I lon by the hichest officials that th pro dure could 
urcely be applied to every local offensive of the United 

It looks as if the purely American operation in the 
Sol n Islands was not idequately coordinated with the 


in Operations in the Atlantic. The number 


of transports and supply shi ; needed for Africa was so 
rreat—although probably not quite as high as the five 


hundred mentioned by Captain Lyttelton—that the 


ping administrations stripped every 





Th eN 






L/Je 
other service to find tonnage. One-twent [ 
tonnage assembled for North Africa would ae 

- 
it possible to send adequate reinforcements 
unal. It is clear that one of a ee * 
canal. I is Clear that one of two things shoul 
‘ rh 
— ° | a } ‘4 
done: either the Solomons olfensive should 
Brita 
postponed until more bottoms were floated, or | 
African demands on shipping should have bi . 


a small percentage ; 
ae : f 
Such problems confront us today in many t! ! 

will appear in increasing numbers now that . 


taken the first step in a worldwide offensive. | 


tion, for example, whether Australia can | 


fended by sending heavy bombers to General MacArthys : 
so that he can cut off the tips of the Japane , oi 
at Timor and Rabaul or by sending them to ( x 
whence they can attack the industrial heart of : 
and slash at his aorta—the convoy route past | - 
Similarly, it is a question whether a Japanese in 6 
the Russian Maritime Provinces can best be ; 
by a counter-offensive based on the Aleutians, | | 
hopping in the southwestern Pacific, or by the r | 
of Burma. 
nf 
For the resolution of all such questions, the é 
Nations need a Great General Staff much more ‘i 
now than they did before the offensive period of t Ru: 
started. Early in 1942 we had only to achieve t 7 
tories, as in the Coral Sea and at Midway, be vi 
strategy was not of our making. Now we are laur } 7 
dangerous and decisive global offensive. We h ; 
that the United States and Britain are capable of « 
combined staff work. We have seen what can | , 
plished by unified command in an individual t! ;, = 
war when the commander is a MacArthur, an 7 
hower, or a Wavell. The suggested conference 0! : ; 
heads of government of the great Allied powers a lo 
lay down a broad war-and-peace policy for all ol ) 
mocracies and obtain pledges that each of the part i 
pating governments will abide by and fully im, aa 
the decisions of a combined general staff. - 
Then the Great General Staff can be set up. It . 
have full information about the man-power and 1 : ss 
resources of the nations it represents. Its member: se 
command such confidence from their own gov r 
and peoples that their decisions will be sure of rhe 
ance and fulfilment. Each military member 1 “ 
matched by a representative of the production serv nd 
his country. The United States, Great Britain, Ru at 
China should have one military member each. A The j 
should be elected by the rest of the United Natior 
The Russian position with regard to a Great Ge 7 
Staff is even less clear than the views of the f the id 
United Nations, Soviet propaganda agencies hav t 





tered the idea that the Kremlin would welcome as 








direction of the war, but the Kremlin itself has remaiacd 
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war is to be w 


, the Great Genera 





in-power resources, present ar 1 potential, of a 

1 Nations, but also their material resources 
pplies of weapons and raw materials. It must 
what theaters there are trained soldiers with 
nt equipment and in what others equipment ts 
ng from the factories but men trained to use it are 
It must deal with the problem of how a limi ed 

ty of shipping can best be used to transport thi 

ncentrated cargoes over the shortest routes. Un! 

ussians cooperate more openly in making this possi 
there is danger that certain elements in Washington 
eed in their plan to make this “an all-American 
one which will not be won until the American 
nd navy have been built up to such a streng h that 

n strike the decisive blows unaided. In the 1 1 


American decision to concentrate on beating Ger- 


before launching an offensive against 
Western 


pressure on the 


1 moderate assistance. They cannot be ex] ected to 


apply extreme 
an all-out war so long as they feel they are being 
ted. How difficult it would be for the conquere« 
British 
a St iff 


tries, our Latin American allies, and the 


nions to agree on the fifth member of such 
t be determined until they try 

> primary obstacles to the creation of a 
il inf -_ ] n 
ti-inkormed, articul: 


and Great Britain and 


are the lack of a we 
1 for one in the United States 


guous relations of those nations with Russia 


initiative will not come from the armed forces. 
neral officers in any service could subordinate 
personal pride and loyalty sufficiently to lcome 


a. Those who have the vision are not in a posi- 


| 
cak, 


although they 


5 today are preat 


sm 1917. 7 


as 


by whom—without naming individual their 
shall be directed. The people can have 
they will it hard enough 


In the Wind 


HE WAR LABOR BOARD has issued a 


a department-store Santa Claus the 

‘ | aft 1 ’ 
nde oa i Claus shall be construed to inciude 
rsons as wear a red robe, white whiskers ( 


REMINGTON ARMS of Bridgeport, Cons 


ook over several floors in that city’s la t h 

ishing the new executive offices, the co f } 
priority on wool for rugs 

BANNER HEADLINE in the Detroit Free P 

ture’s First Undertaking Will Be to Turn Clo B 
FROM THE ACCOUNT of General Franco's pe 
Associa'ed Press: ‘Generalissimo Francisco Fras 
peech told the nation today that the world h 
hoice between communism and fascism and made 
that in this choice he favored fascism. Gene 


refrained, however, from lean 


+} 1 rer } A 1 
her in his attitude toward the war 


AT A SOUTH DAKOTA training 


just off the reservation, was ordered to mo 
When the driver refused 
irk where he pl 1 off 

ark Where he pleased off army g 


onel in command 


rouna 


right to { 


according to the Sioux Falls Argus Leader, order 
policeman to “shoot out a tire’ on the cab, whicl 


a ee 
promptly did 


MOTHERS OF AMERICA, organized as a ladies’ a 
to the America First Committee, is still functios 
leader, Mrs. Agnes Watters, appeared recently 
gressional committee to testify against the War P 

A METHOD of political warfare that was ( 
The Nation a short time ago is now in actual | 
the October 31 issue Alix Reuther suggested that sq 
radio technicians and speakers accompany invadin; 
and begin anti-Axis propaganda immediately upon | 
According to a New York Times story on November 
was done with will 


marked success in Morocco and 


' 
hase of invasion technique 


th be a regular ph. ni 
. é I : i 


{We invite our readers to submu material for In 
—either clippings with source and date or stovrig 
be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be ax 
mouth for the best 1tem.——-FDITORS THE NATION. ] 
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“Their Sufferings 
ill Not Have Been in Vain 


by THE LEADER of FREE ITALIANS 
CARLO SFORZA 
( former Italian Foreign Minister ) 


LA 















What kind of post-war world are we fighting to create? of isolation is gone forever. Those who cannot see this are 
—_ . — eo hi ; like certain dannati in Dante's Inferno—people walking 
Pan American bas presented answers to this question eternally with their heads turned backwards. 





by such leaders of thought as Dr. John Dewey, Dr. Hu 


The highest duty of the present generation of Americans 







/ or > L ; , AY ° 1 . 4 
Shih and the Archbishop of Canterbury. Here Carlo js to fight in order to make impossible a repetition of the 
¢ rza, former Italian Foreign Minister and now leader Nazi-Fascist we against peace. This American duty was fore- 
the FREE ITALIANS throughout the world, tells seen by the Declaration of Independence when it stated in 





1776: ““. . . that whenever any form of Government becomes de- 







yu what he sees—for the future. structive [of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness) it is the right 
of the People to alter or to abolish st.” In Jefferson's mind, ‘right’ 

T’ ESE ARE TIMES when certain problems, once faced, meant “‘duty’’! 
ure rapidly solved. During two thousand years, philoso War always means suffering. But our sufferings in this 





ers asserted that slavery was a “law of nature’; and yet 

re was done towards its abolition in the half-century 
the American Civil War than in the whole preceding 
in ¢fa, (a) INDIVIDUALLY: that Liberty is a right which must be won 
anew by the common people in each generation; 

(b) NATIONALLY: that the previous complete independence of 


Nations must cease. They must submit to a superior internatignal 





“coughest of all wars’’ will not have been in vain since we 
are beginning to learn:— 










That is why I declared, in a recent speech at Montevideo, 
e first duty of a free Italy will be “ardent support of an 







d world with no more place for the anarchical independence law which will make it impossible for peaceful nations to be again 
rationalistic States.” | was not surprised when this state- at the mercy of adventurers. Never again must it be possible for 
et with cheers from Italians who had assembled to a Nation, having first destroyed Freedom at home, to prepare 





: r . . tanic agg iO *hind its closed front 
t me from all parts of Latin America. satanic aggression behind its closed frontiers. 






What is true for Italy, which has bitterly learned the folly We must resolve that frontiers will no longer mean what they 
aggressive wars, is equally true for America. No American meant up until 1939. I foresee a Peace Conference at which 
| forget that in the coming world even the Ocean will we might agree to draw in frontiers very lightly—with 









re than a big river; and that, if only for that, the era pencil and not in indelible ink. 
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| ee DAY THAT VICTORY is earned by the United Nations, When peace comes, Pan American looks forward to playing its 
iation must be ready to demonstrate that it is a great part, bioash technological research as well as with trained 

ctive, as well as a great destructive, force. personnel and flight equipment, in providing widespread dis- 
tribution of the world’s culture, science and goods. 






Air transport travel costs will, we believe, be brought within 









the reach of common men everywhere. Today, of course, everything that we can offer —one hundred 
Two weeks’ vacation in Italy? Certainly, since Rome will be and sixty-five million miles of over-ocean flight experie 
y 16 hours from New York by air. Round-the-world air trained personnel and service to over 60 foreign countries 
ruses in two weeks? Nothing will prevent them when Victory colonies—is at work for the government and tilitary sety 
mes except the barriers of habit and disbelief. of the United States. 
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MONTH »the term ‘I ress Europe meant 

nothing to American readers. Since then it has 

) crop out in the press and radio. William 

iirer devoted one of his broadcasts to it. Argus has 

| to it in these columns in connection with arti- 

pearing in the German press. Before long Fortress 

Festung Europa) will be as familiar a term as 
r or the second front. 

\ was the Italian press which first laun hed 

1 f Fort Europe Sometime last spring Gio- 

At lo, Mussolini's chief spokesman, p blished 

f articles presenting the theory of “besieged 

n alternate way of winning the war. The 

1 strategy would of course have been to carry 


to total victory. But Hitler's failure to sub 
’ ’ ’ | | 
R i plus the entry of the United States into th 
T ore +] | 
Nazi leaders to revise their plan For 
A to have to accept a trategy of acren tead 
1g its Blitzkrieg must have been a bitter 
‘ ’ . ) 
for Hitler and the General Staff. And s has fre 
pened before, it was the Italian press which 
» familiarize the peopies or the Axis with 
lea th \quer Russia, to invade England id 
later to engage the United States was not tl : 
} f an nehineeh an = becot Of oa 1d a! he 
i winning the war, Dut that 1 uid aiso be 
i I ins of a titanic defi ( hich l Iti 
| A 
1ayist the f ing strength of the All 
O barked on the new lit he German n ify 
a os , 
rvi 5 of Dr G e} Ci ] VCI nat 
Euroj aaa verful elements of con 
sabe 
! propaganda. If, by bu 9 around t Oc: 
I i ring of stecl a t ich t Allies 
] ICIT he 1s und Drea th [ | r [ sist 
pf sl f { for several y I is it not 
1 
if politica nd dip! ! I rs 
{ r-present ! reatists ind } I it 
ly ¢ opinion to give it all up and accept 
1 the Ax 
i 1 determin tI] If I ¢ ts 
, , ; ’ | 
\! t Hien r OF f ! | 
1] renoul 1 the off 1\ Hitler 
lef ie first A t 
t I t fail 
| t all. While the bat f in | i 
nd d Fort 
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of securing its impregnability all the way 


French Mediterranean frontier to the coast of 
And at the same time a program aimed at the 
tion of foodstuffs and supplies of all kinds 
in motion in order that Hitler may continue 
for as long as his strategy demands. 
ECONOMIC MEASURES 
A new wave of requisitions has hit the occu; 
The reason for this was discussed in Be! 
Enemy The food sit 


Germany had deteriorated badly b 


(ries 
Line on November 21. 
y the end of 
mer. Even the German press admitted that 
the east had failed to materialize. ( 
‘The 


from which people expected particularly 


centered in 
tober 7 the Frankfurter Zeitung said, 
states, 


train deliveries during the war, have not lis 


expectations by a long way.” 
While Hitler had spread out his war over t! 
in order to get hold of the wheat and cattle of 


:gricultural lands, he could not command th 


which—whether because of nature or sal 
1940 and 1941 were the poorest of the entir 


ind in 1942 almost as bad. Not only the Bal 
} 


Hungary too, of which much was expected, 


lisappointment. According to the Saaselen 
f Economic Research, the harvest in that 
1 


’ hel 
1isO DCiOW 


average. 


To improve conditions, rations have been r 


stricter regulations for grain deliveries imp 
ints. Bread rations are very small indeed; in ¢ 


there were breadless days. The Hungarian daily 


is 200 — (3% ounces); the Slovakian, 134 


the Croatian ration for tov wnspeop le 150 grams 
rest, 250 grams; in Bulgaria the peasants’ ratiot 
inally 250 grams, has been cut by more than 50 | 


A new method for forcing deliveries of f 
> rural dist 
ind Bulgaria in the past few weeks. From now 
rate of 
harvest but to the number of acres 
The reform is evidently meant to counteract the 
I tance of 
to a level that 


’ 
roeauce 


agricultural production 


lus for export. Now under threat of 


tput 
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The curious fact is that Germany's 
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the Balkan peasantry, which has ten 
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ricts has been introduced in Hur 


deliveries will be fixed not in proportion t 


penalt rt 


isants will be forced to conform to a certain mini 


satellites have 
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their economic value in the measure that they 


n turned into military assets. 
: Sila ac. 
em with conflicting demands. They 


acle which even the 


e: to fight for their master and to feed him 


PLUNDER IN THE WEST 
gan “German bellies first” was coined to 
If the siege of Fortress Europe is to be 
tion, every non-German must be subjected 

unger diet. 


equently the plundering of the West will be 


to the limit even if it costs the lives of every 
being who cannot be used as slave labor. The 
tation of the occupied countries is nothing new; it 
en going on since 1940. What is new is the ap- 
nce in the German press of stories revealing the 
' the plunder. A recent discussion of Belgian 


lumpse of how the economy of an 


ed country is adjusted to Nazi needs. In the year 


re the war Belgian exports to Germany formed 
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fined. Sometimes his st 


never imprisoned—he is to 
Every man and woman in 
now used to make good the losses of 


These losses have been enormous, 1n men 


material. However, 


power should not be exas 


Benes was right when, in a recent broadca 


people, he said that “four million Germas 


’ 
ache 
action 


been killed or put out of 


of this year,” the experience of the past wer shows 
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t to risk 
dustrial 
the under- 
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emcnt of 
itn still 
t French- 
more out 
ilties will 
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Will nay 
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n—will 
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1 what will happen uf 
lf opened the « 
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must f some da 
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The NATION 


7 Be 





that a « 


countries has beén wiped out by syscematic and 


uarter of the Jewish population of Nazi 


eat } } | , vat ’ » he . t 
crate methods. Jews nave not only been torn fr 








homes and occupations and allowed to starve 
by the hundreds of thousands in the nev 
] rn Europe; tl have also been slaughter / 
‘ y \ by electric ch by th 
of air bubbles into the blood, by ex; c 

What has already been dene will be multip! 
point of extermination when Hitler, facing di , 
final slams the door.” Perhaps the only hope of 
ing this wholesale horror, which will be visited « . ¢ 
helpless millions along with the Jews, is by an imr - 
diate counter-threat directed against the men t 
for these crimes. If the heads of the United N I 
would join in a new statement addressing by name 
military commander and Gestapo chief in ever 
pied region of Europe, telling each one that he v 
held personally to account for the death of in: 
civilians, the slaughter might be checked. And 
it were not, the peoples of Euroupe would at lea 
that their sufferings are understood and will be ay 

But one need not minimize atrocities, present 
ture, to be conscious of the blackmail implicit tn t! 
campaign. It is somehow reminiscent of the Nazi thr t 
of “Czecho-Slovakia or war” in the fall of 19 
Goebbels is preparing to say now must be s 
like this: “Either you stop at our gates or 
Europe wiped out and your soldiers die by th 
If, on the other hand, you show yourselves rf 
we can discuss as equals the arrangements for 
European order.” But to be able to take this st 
Na ust not only make the Fortress impres 
must that it includes all Europe, from S$ 
Scandinavia 

CONCLUSION 

How a person reacts to “Fortress Europe” will d 
on his outlook on the war. Some will hold that t] 
thing will fall to pieces when the Allies are in a 
to send bombers by the thousand to attack it nig to tak 
day. Others will look upon it as a confession of te f 
My own belief is that Fortress Europe should be 1 tics Ct 
garded with the greatest seriousness. Even at the start foone 
the campaign in North Africa, I risked being a 
to point out that Hitler was “still there” and thatart 
road lay ahead. That is why the progressive eleme: 
the United Nations cannot afford to yield an 

nd to the reactionaries, who alrc ady begin to act humb 

the battle against the foreign enemy were won and t the 

ld safely turn their guns on the forces working tor ; narad 
democratic conduct of the war and a genuine | fanat 
peace. For now more than ever we need the confide: peop! 
and the determination of the people if we are going | the |e 
overthrow Fortress Europe, the gigantic Bastille of the Mc 
Nazi world. tions 
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Behind the Enemy Line 
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LiCTTS 
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, ' , 
rtne naked fists of the peop 


a a ee = ; = 
rising has today become unthinkable. Modern 
ps can of course be destroyed from outside, 


can be destroyed from within 


| 
their instruments of power no longer obey 
ntemporary dictatorship has yet had that 


1 
} + 
1aC 





In 


our 





he itte > > a ~JIIC - + 
his difference we must not 


t 
4 r 1 1 +; , ' 
the fundamental fact that no two nations in 


1 ~ -_ 
re wider apart in character and temperament. 
, , , 4 ° | | 
es accepted the dictatorship or helped to set 


it there is a great disparity in their mental atti- 


Among Italians the tradition of skepti- 
Among Germans there is a tendency 
things with deadly 


y seriousness. You can’t eradi- 
m the average Italian the conviction that all poli- 
ntain a big dose of high-class swindling and buf- 
while the average German just as inevitably 
the political struggle as one for Weltanschauungen 
olute truths. Even those Italians who worked 
Mussolini seemed to wink at each other ironically: 
s to them was a combinazione and 50 per cent 
1g. The Germans who supported Hitler felt, on 


trary, that they were champions of a veritable 


lefended their metaphysics with humorless 


m. The psychologic il trap caught the Italian 


ind 
only by the hem of their cloak, but it snapped on 
9 of the Germans. 


Moreover, in the course of the war very different situa- 


os have developed at the northern and southern ends 
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worse than those that prevail in many 1 
1 1.1 j 1 
Let us compare the weekly allowances of certain | 
foods if Ger! ' Italy B 9 1 Frar Lhe 
: 1° 
norma con I r 1 th COUNTIies, a ( f 












decidedly inadequate, and t 25 per cent less than 
the miserable French or Belgian allowan Clearly the 
Italians arc living not only in the spiritual atmosphere 


oO! a conquered country but on the same material | 


or below it. 


The New “Fourth International” 


HE Third International has faded into oblivion. On 
the other hand, the Fourth International has been very 
| 


much in the limelight lately, even though this 1s the first 


time that it has been referred to by that name. We mean by 
International, the Bank for Inter 


) 1 | ’ 
Rising abe the petty quarrels of 


the Central Bankers are still firmly 


it the Central Bankers’ 


national Settlements 


their respective nations, | 
united in the Fourth International of Basel. It is true, they 
' nmunicate with h other. though they have ; 
dao not communicate with each other, though Mey i ¢ e- 
ired permission for their fellow-citizens on the management 


i 
and staff of the B. I. S. to do so... 
British 
and Japanese names. The 
tagu Norman appe 
fellow-director Herr Walther Funk, German Minister of Na- 


of dire tors 
Italian 
distinguished name of Mr. Mon- 


. On the list 


— “s 
names rub solemn shoulders with German . 


Collet ars there along with that of his 


tional Economy and chief inventor of the notorious Nazi “new 


economic order” for Europe.—Time and Tide (London). 
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that she remembered moving out of Boston when the British 


t mn at the | nning of the Revolution. Once 
| 1 a remark of Sidney Bartlett's, a great advo- 
the M iu aa on Spooner died in 1818, 
| ind t { with him. He talked 
| | who talked with t Pilgrit 
lo Hols no lividual accomplished much except as a 
im the yntinuity of life. Thus Holmes carried 
the tl ht of John Stuart Mill, who had carried on the 
t | e sat manner 
| ‘ I di i on the thought of Holmes. 
A decision by Holmes on {ree speech in time of war 
( nok v. United States) is a guiding test of today “The 
‘ eve ( he rot whether the words 
la ! 1 if circ tances and are of such a nature 
cl ind present danger that * will bring 
he substantive evils that Convress he tight to 
ent It is a question of proximity ind gree.” John 
ut Mill in his essay on liberty, published in 1859, had 
! “No one pretends that actions should be as free as 


opinions. On the contrary, even opinions lose their immunity 


when the circumstances in which they are expressed are such 
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lj y\Y 
= Z VS 
— ee eee = 
rhe CO anseyt f Practice Hol 7 a » con ite by their expre 10on a pr e | i 
bne opirit OF justice oimes } 
s Ou And Mill used ( 
' UST He LA ] > B | Cc C)} | os b- i ty Pp Im Our Court fre ords An oO yn SsPi 
¢ } r f +} ae 
. ¢ Sa vec Ol ne Or OF i 
} | } nmolected } 
me : ; r yu » be unmoleste: en Si 
4 i LJ LI oO ft » } d : . ' . Ww , 
; through the press but may justly incur t 
} cients | t \ Vy in | ew 
5 L | af of iy eS 
Ho ail a livered orally to an excited mob assembled befor e | 
i a. a ‘ i id . 1 ” 
+ ip > ' 
- ha flavor so like its sub- Or a corn dealer, who th 
rhro ‘ hosen and We are not surprised when Biddle tells us that on the 
ob etennnaen. es oan tii tion from law school Holmes, contemplating 
f Ho “eae asked his father to get from John Lothrop Motle; Vice VY 
Pi introduction to Mill. The fathe te that | 
, yf t s and , llels his Bie a l 1 i¢ ivi 7 eas’ re t l i R 
ried Licucenant iO nte ne ol 
1 earthy thru in mnie lhe temptation style tenant Colonel,’ wanted a “‘line of 
} - ifter another I give his message or request without urging 3 
. 1 1 c 
Bsddle himeslf « b effected enciation with presentable youth with fair antecedents and is n 
, sal ow otal thm enane wenes af clase eocsenal with Mill’s writings than most fellows of his y« 
+ | ' T= i «ie nd Holmes with his reasoned skepticism was n 
I ] at | i OF fi Ss thal time a4 I 
resses a thought. we look for democracy or of social experimentation, and even y 
mistrusted much of the legislation of his day, 
™ earlier eneeches Holmes referred to the “little upon giving new ideas free play. As Biddle pu 
peau 
' I have | upon the hedges of eternal struggle seemed to him the basis of life 
| st | y at a dinner of the Federal all for taking risks rather than weighing them.” To 
i \ nn in Was! n. a note f the Justice past was but a guide to the future, and the great 
' lf I could 1 I 1 sent a spark to those who were questions of here and now. . . . Holmes, wit 
, | vy to say soodby.”’ At another he sense of the strong life of nature and the slow m« ( : 1S 
mentioned “the 1 ed joy of the thinker who knows that history, though he had no belief in panaceas, had 
a lred years al he is dead and forgotten men who sudden ruin. 
' : } . er al 1 . ey 5 
! of 1 will be moving to the measure of Here is the picture of the true Itberal who said of | v 
| H 1 re led us of t ‘historic con- and other judges, “We need education in the ob ry for 
t with the past” which he said was “not a duty, it is learn to transcend our own convictions and to leave r 
( much that we hold dear to be done away with 
(his idea underlies a letter to Biddle’s son in which revolution by the orderly change of law.” And lif 
Hol uid that | ( red his grandmother well and is an end in itself, and the only question as to whether 


worth living is whether you have enough of it... . 
painting a picture, not doing a sum.” 
Writings of and about Mr. Justice Holmes would 
a good-sized library. To the general reader inter 
life, ideas, and writings of one of the greatest Americans o! 


our time, this Juminous presentation is a “must” book; 1 
lawyer, proud of his profession, will need urging to 


of its delights. ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


American Fairy Tale Soi 


THE ROBBER BRIDEGROOM. By Eudora Welty. D “4 


day, Doran and Company. $2. 






UDORA WELTY’S little fairy-tale novel ha at 

greeted with considerable reserve. The reviewer 
given it the respect obviously due a book by the author : 
“A Curtain of Green,” and they have expressed great adn etnies 
tion for its prose. But most of them have been disappoint 
and some of them have attributed Miss Weltr’s lack of su ’ . 
cess to the impossibility or the impropriety of what she! : 
tried to do. For “The Robber Bridegroom’ translates the 4 
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ts of European fairy tales into the lore of the Ameri- 





ntier—its princess is a Mississippi girl who gathers 
bs at the edge of the indigo field, its mild father- 


:om with a secret that must not 





a planter, its | 
1 into is a river bandit, its giant is the fabulous flat- 
Mike Fink, its Rumpelstilskinesque creature of 

; a white-trash boy, its spirits of air are Indians. 
ms to me that we cannot judge on principle the possi- 
the propriety of this transmogrification. To be sure, 
a hint of quaintness in the conception; still, if it 
well done it could be done, and if it has not been well 
Miss Welty it might yet be done by someone else 
ught it worth trying. But what I find disappointing 


> 


book is not its conception but its manner—exactly 


nt which has been generally exempted from blame, 
Welty’s prose. This is in the fashion of sophisticated 
simplicity—the jacket blurb speaks accurately of its 


n with “The Crock of Gold’’—and it aims at an 


1ancy by introducing American idioms. It is some- 
tty, it is always lucid and graceful, and it has the 
‘ ty of structure that is no doubt the virtue of modern 


its lucidity, its grace, and its simplicity have a 
hat invalidates them all—they are too conscious, 


, 


ly the simplicity, and nothing can be falser, more 
nd “‘literary,”” than conscious simplicity. This is prose 

es are a little too childishly wide; it is a little too 
thing daring and difficult. Miss 
t is perfectly all right, but she 


of doing somethin; 
being playful and tha 
ware of how playful she is and that is wearisome. 
1 the manner of a secret archly shared but (ah!) 
shared, for alt 


, 


+1 


hough she seems to have 


specific meanings to her fantastic episodes, the 





rk has the facetious air of having a profound mean- 
short, she has written one of those 
1 


which have so tempted two other 


omen of our time—Elinor Wylie with her “The 
Glass Nephew” and her “Mr. Hazard and Mr. 
and Virginia Woolf with her “Orlando,” very art- 
lelicate works, very remote and aloof, though pas- 
connected, in secret ways, with the lives of the 
themselves, and very exasperating in their inevitably 


fication. LIONEL TRILLING 


‘Proper Commanders” 


STUDY IN COMMAND. 
is to Malvern Hill. By Douglas 


LIEUTENANTS: A 
One: Manass 


ll Freeman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 


t peiaiaie: to General John B. Hood in May, 1863, 
VY General Lee said: “I agree with you .. . in believ- 
' t our a! 


a 1A he inwinc: . oe at 1 ! ] 
n wouid De INnvin Die I IL Ould i woperly 
my > in f it could be pr yperly 


ind o ¢ | But there ts } d culty — 
ler where can they be obtained?” 

nj ind which Dr. Freeman has 

| his exnaltl Ve s Ly of Lee Ss | [ ipal subo i- 





Se a = 1; ee 
rian he is aiso bent on realistic appraisal of 


iL 


as men, or even as soldiers, but as commanders in 













































A great writer tells how 
the French people have 
reacted to Nazi domination 


N Primer for Combat Kay Boyle gives a 
I brilliant, eye-witness report of how the Nazi 
conquest affected the daily lives of the little 
people of France who were her neighbors. This 
novel is a gallery of French characters—villag- 
ers, Officers, tradespeople, brave men and cow- 
ards, each reacting in his human way to an 
overpowering catastrophe. Against this back- 
ground is set the taut love story of an American 
woman living in France and a dazzling Austrian 
ski instructor in the Forcign Legion in Africa 


A few of the magnificent reviews: 


* Primer tor Combat is the first book written about 
France which gives a sense of reality to the word 


invasion,” —Raout pve Roussy Dez SALES 





“No more moving, more intimate book about the 
effect of war on the daily lives of ordinary people 
has yet appeared.” —Aice Dixon Bonb 










“It requires the artistry of a writer like Kay Boyle 
to translate so vast a national experience into the 


language of our own lives 


—Lewis GANNETT, New York Horald Tiibune 





“It’s such a good book. Just now it is so important 
. 


to have a key to the mind of France.”—Vick1 BAUM 















“The book 
France at heart 


should be read by everyone who has 






—ALFRED KREY MBORG 






PRICE $2.50 - SIMOM AND SCHUSTER, PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 
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the field. In spite of the enormous literature on the Civil 


War, this is a task which has not hit 


by any 


that responsibility for Confederate failure could in no way 


rto been undertaken 


Southern writer. One obstacle has been the myth 


be saddled on the men who fought in the war. As Dr. Free 


man puts it, “All ex-soldiers were to be rated gallant and 
all office able The sons and daughters of Confederate 
soldiers were reared in the unquestioning belief that Con 
j ite genera “ reat warriors who would never have 
I defeated had t the odds been overwhelming. ... 
( was d | Io mock was to | tray - 
[D>r. Freeman d > not me k, but he we hs the ev lence 
i rtiall ind h ] Ss are often severe and O on- 
a ca Const ntly he is performing a real service 
a one that h [ relevan to our present pri ms. 
What are the « id qualities necessary to high milt 
t nd? To t] ior, they inclu adminis- 
t and d nce, strategical and logistical nse, 
I i ima 10 1 i re ourcefulne boldness 
( 1 with a prasp of j ticality, ability to elicit tl best 
( and the more [ ynal a +¢ ( char er lor 
e. and nervous control.” This is a formidable 
ind it stands to reason that the matority of good subal- 
t will be unequal to the responsibilities of generalship. 
Co f however, had only a small cadre 
or {| I onal soldiers on which it could draw. Conse- 
‘ who had pres ommanded only platoons 
or companies soon found themselves in charge of brigades 
and even d a of them had had experience of 


fog ciate Ss esr ssy 


"A necessary book for the knapsack of every 


FRANK KINGDON 


ivhter jor jreedon. - 


LOUIS FISCHER'S 


NEW BOOK 


A WEEK WITH GANDHI 


is JUST PUBLISHED 


Hlonesty d not always go with greatness. 
} 


but when a pI t man and a great reporter both 


‘ 1 
tine ric Such 1s the case with 
s? ( Ara ) - 
A I é i CG, ana ELDEN RODMAN, 
( n § $2.00 


DUERLL, SLOAN & PEARCE, Inc. NWG 
"0 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The NATION 


actual fighting, but it was of a limited nature—the M, 


War or frontier campaigns against the Indians. 17 


inadequate preparation for handling masses of men in 


the scale of which rivaled or exceeded those of 


Jeonic wars. 
Yet it was not always the men with the greatest pr 
reputations or the most experience who proved the 


ing leaders. Beauregard 


such that he was named superintendent of West | 
1860, 


1 1 1 
Manassas only to lose its fruits by failure to fo 


ional 


whose profes 
i 

‘ ‘ 1 P } 

snatcned victory from the jaws of a 


—always a test of genera! hij But his worst 


his vanity and exhibitionism, which poisoned his 


TUT, Ls me letaee —— | herent A | 
Withh DIS Miliitary and Vil superiors, 4S l/r. FI 


“His tongue was manifestly his ally; it was ni 


parent that hi pen was his enemy.” Anoth 


whose ability in the stress of battle failed to justif 
esteem was “Prince John’ Magruder. In these 

him during the ‘Seven Days,” racked with nerv 
contributir ecreatly to the contusion of 

little to its surprising and hardly deserved su 


The dominat 


ng figure in this first vol 
“Stonewall” Jackson, who after distinguishing 
Mex: O had resi 


| y/ ! } ‘ 
before the Civil War broke out. Dr. 


med from the United States 
Freeman 


accepted verdict on his Valley campaigns, though 


! 
out a number of flaws that marred them as a work of 
tary genius. But at Malvern Hill we leave Ja 
slightly tarnished reputation owing to the unwon 
gishness he had displayed during the ‘Seven | 


question remains, to be answered in future vol 


he work in harness ? 
One thought arising from reading this book is 


} 


uid to the int 


/ 


sufficient attention has hitherto been | 
the backward state of the art of map-making on the 
of both sides during the Civil War. The Virginia car 
ly fought in blind country—in low land of 


and swamps crossed by many farm tra 


were large 


wi od 


hard roads. Maps, thorough reconnaissance, at 


aace . ge is 1] = + +} 
maintenance of liaison were all essential to th 


any concerted action. But again and again we read 


rate combinations undertaken without the assist 
quate maps by commanders completely ign 
ground they expect d to ficht on. At the he 
ference prior to Malvern Hill, General D. H. Hi 
on a warning he had received from a native of 


1 } C ’ } P 
about the natural streneth of the Federal posit 


lana} { 7; | king nerconal know! 
was laughed off, and Lee, lackin personal Knowk 


aphical features of the chosen batt 
frontal attack which 
ent generals prove equal in strategical genius to th 
Civil War, they are surely st 

Dr. Freeman, 


worthily succeeded by this new work, is a scholar, a 


sroved costly. Whether or not « 


ipported by bett 
P} } 


whose great life of Robert E. Lee 


paperman, and a Virginia aristocrat. His scholarship 


from every page, while the controlling hand of the sk 


Al y 


journalist steers the book out of academic paths 


ginia aristocrat shows himself chiefly by an amusing tendeng 


to explain military virtue in terms of blue blood 
KEITH HUTCHISON 
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Clamor for Combat 
FOR COMBAT. By Kay Boyle. Simon and SUITABLE AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


er. 92.50. 


ISS BOYLE’S novel is a love story of expatriates in In a dark age THE BIBLE 
M. rance against a backdrop of war and told in the of terror, 

rson by the heroine, Phyl. The other characters are when brutal 

oug > dark glasses of Phyl’s egotism; in spite of empires S H Uj MAN 

pous dramatis personae which introduces them, they crushed out 


. i 
emerge. Phyl’s lover, Wolfgang, is an Austrian skiing the liberties 
r whose hair is so bright it can be seen blocks away. of small na- 


; very conscious of it. “My God,” he keeps saying, tions, and 
ng it with his hands from desirous glances, “my hair's when arro- By 


A Study in Secular 
History 


right!" Except that he joins the Foreign Legion to gant wealth LOUIS WALLIS 


pe a concentration camp, he in every way resembles any bestrode the 
Austrian skiing teacher. Why Phyl, who is a sup- common Author of “God and the 
a i? ee ; , Social Process,” etc. 
ily sensitive and intelligent woman, should be taken in people of 
) is never explained, although it is implied that she every land, | This is the first Bible history to be 
owed him mistakenly with some of her own qualities. the Bible and | “itten definitively from the secular 
he and Miss Boyle seem unhappy unless every emotion ee] Sq wederyeirapakene 
ed to its utmost. Phyl’s husband, poor Benchley, the came into 


, has a tough time of it. There is nothing more be- the world as 


dox dogma and reveals the social 
and economic aspects of Israel's ex- 
traordinary experience. $2.50 
them except “sorrow and anger”; he finds Wolfgang a challenge 

Juan, a cheap lady-killer, an Austrian yodeler’’; but to tyranny 


n just hold on to himself, he will see her through. and reaction. 


“I'm sure, even in these distracting 
days, that it will find the audience 
it deserves, and appea! to readers 

ble to hold on to himself until Phyl discovers after who still have an open mind.” 
indred pages of uneven anguish what she knew on rie Moffatt, Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 





that Wolfgang cannot bear disapproval and that 
even return to his wife, Corinne, a goddaughter of 


Fe 


nstate himself in an ordered society of conven- 








1 collaboration. 
not, as one might expect, fill Miss Boyle's , 
and dislike. She blames Wolfgang Just Reprinted 
n more the defeat of France, for 7 
a aS ae One of the most eloquent and powerful 
] 1OV WCli 1i€ a 
these Wolfeangs—these Sepp pe is 4n- presentations of a decent philosophy of 
trian, and far the nicest person in the | wit! world affairs that I have read in a long 
sible exception of Mathilde, who nned wit while.”—JAMES T. SHOTWELL. 


I ’ 
lmiration as beautiful with her light braids and 


) 
; 


i 
-dame face, her weak, eager penniless hands, her 


for arranging flowers, getting into debt, and loving a 
she is “capable both of grief and love.’’) 
Cc 


Who are these intruders?” Benchley said, and my breath NN 
ne fast when I answered: IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
They are my feeble, my inexcusable participation, 

hley.” By Hans Kohn 

In what?” said Benchley sharply, and he did not turn 
nd 








“By a wide margin the most challeng- 
“In the disaster, in humanity's disaster,” I said. ; . 
on : ; ing and constructive treatment of the 


one feels, is overrating her desire for a blond 
ced Austrian. Her love affair isn’t serious enough to 
te with war, and the war, too, seems to lose its im- 


central problem of the United Nations 
which has come off the press during 
the current year.’”’— FREDERICK L, 
e are nevertheless many good things in ‘Primer for SCHUMAN, in New Republic. 


what the blurb refers to as ‘‘vignettes.”” Where 


: : ; . ; 366 pages. $3.00 
t10n is not falsified, the observation 1s as sharp and we 


t as polar weather in New York or mistral brightness HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
down the Rhéne valley. When Miss Boyle's per- CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
elings are not involved, she can concentrate on the 


chind the one behind the obvious. But these good 





her rendering of the bewildered, 
well-meaning French upper middle iss, are the thinnest of 


Boyle tries 


things the café chatter 


IC on the heavy pastry which ts the story. Miss 


too hard. The result is that she writes li il woman 
rite like an inte 


JEAN CONNOLLY 


The German Riddle 


LIST! 


HANS. By Dorothy Thompson. Houghton Mifflin 


I 

Company. $2.50 

HERE is a thirst for o vity in the Anglo-Saxon 

I We encountered it in the last war in H. G. 
Wells Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” We encounter it 
now in Lorothy 7 pson’s “Listen, Hans,” the story of 
her broadcasts to Germany. Miss Thompson's aims, however, 
arc y more practi than Mr. Wells's. They are part of 
today’s po | warfare, where a calm evaluation of the 
¢ ( ef i ses becomes a prerequi- 
site for an effective assault on his morale. 

[he first | irt of her book outlines her broad¢ asting 
policies and d vith is aspects of the German 
collective mind, primarily the contradictions which have 
burdened it for centuries. There ts little uniformity or con- 
tinuity in the history of the German nation, which achieved 
integration as a national state only some twenty years ago. 
This lack of orderly collective destiny, she believes, has 


psychologically unsettled the Germans and accounts for much 


ve avrressivene 


AMUSEMENTS 





"The most effective and the most satistactory play about the war yet to reach our 
stage —joseph Wood Krutch, Nation, 
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What 


man goal is that it is fli lid and without f 





are they after, anyw ay? The trouble with an, y Ger 





rm outline 





fish which swells and contracts. From the point of view of § 





peace such vagueness is dan 


“Our political warfare should seck to bring into 


universal welfare and 


sciousness the contradictions in the German uncor I 
should seek to force the German mind to make 
1 


The concept of Lebensraum has neither realistic no 


J 


ISuIC pustilic 1u10Nn today. sowever, Miss Thomy won } 
support from the rationalism and scientific spirit of the ( 


1 ! 1 - 
these she demands that we 
ii 


scientific reason and rational objectivity,” and that we 


enough to risk oifending politicians, some of w! 


vested interest in rest yn movements of one kind or 


other.” Miss Thompson is well aware of the pr 

tionary tho ontent of the peoples of Europe 

Asias. The e no longer conditioned to bear an e\ 

the status quo. So she offers them certain princi 

synthesize the progressive thought of the world. B = 
Welth:ild tries to harmonize the need for a planne 


I 
economy with the need for the individual amenities t 
More 
illel with the former, that of a a 


Mankind—of the new “comn 


out of the Bill of Rights. feasible seems her « 


Utopia, which runs par 


Com: onalty ot 
who are “not to be catalogued by social or econo: 

Both plans, whatever their practicability, are a j S 
move toward the world of tomorrow. They will ap; to the Our 


wise and the just in all lands. But are they far-re 


realistic enough to carry away not the Nazi youth 
the revolutionary youth of all Europe and Asia, 
yy 1 if 


on the loose on armistice day, whenever it comes? 5 


Thompson's principles prove a focus for energies at 


sions unparalleled in history? They may, but only 


gets an immediate chance to work and work hard 


Miss Thompson's short-wave addresses to her friend H 
and indirectly to the German people, seem less 
than her introduction. In challenging her foreign public she 


has a good many aces up her sleeve, but she speaks t 
guage of a liberal world to which the majority of her } 
are no longer attuned. Inad 


book form drives home the f 


entally, the presentation 
twenty-four broadcasts in 
that the American people live in ignorance of wh 


} 


ports, on short wave, to repres sent them. They 





official statements are broadcast, but very little else of ‘ 
or who is on the air in their name. FELIZIA § 
Plato: A New Translation 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated with e 

and Notes by Francis MacDonald Cornf The ¢ 

ford University Press. $3 

HE veteran English classicist, F. M. Cornford, has 

for Plato's Rey ty what I. A. Richards tried 
and failed. He has given the modern reader a fresh 
ti in our Own idiom which 1 from the cit 
tions, the elaborate politeness, and the often incficcti ony 
of the original. But where Mr. R rds was somewi 
down by the list of Ba words and even more by | 

; i 









} * r | MA ' I ) eg 
orics about words and the mind, iif, Cornford has acu . 
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ede Sais ea ec ea, LITTLE INDIA OF THE PACIFIC 









his ancesto 







’ 11 ? C ’ ‘ "1 
iS uNdIS} ed, and his fairness to the ideas of f ; nd may also be in the path of war. This book gives 
i 
, ' 4 1 Ate Lees ae pe _ | . — . ‘ 
i y his English will seem too terse, va ; nand information on the geography, econo 








and political conditions of the Islands and their mixed 
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Phere is political w lom in the suggestion that ee 







ane rs shoul oa erate in an organization of Co-Chairmen 
Europe for peace. This region “instead of a barrier Seede Kicchwor, Editor, The Nation 
e the bridge for the free exchange of goods” or Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman, U. D. A. 
I] me again a roadway for mechanized war. 
x9 has touched the core of the problem by in- Speakers will include The Hon. Robert FP. Wagner, 





The Hon. Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mrs. Franklin D. 





the assurance given to the occu ied countries to 









the United Natior vhile restoring their inde Roosevelt, Archibald MacLeish, Philip Murray, Max 
will insist on their peration an 1 on their giving Zaritsky and others. 
of their sovereign rights. It may be premature to ae 
letailed suggestions than those of Vice-President Checks (admission $5 per cover) should 
yr those of Secretary of State Cordell Hull in his be drawn to Freda Kirchwey, Treasurer. 
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lress on July 23, 1942. Nevertheless, it is desirable 






many proposals as po ible set forth for considera- Mail your remittance or telephone to 
1 discussion. Only the ay | eal to the matter-of-fact 
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play Be hoven’s “‘Moonlight’’ Sonata 


travel from city to city to 


and little pieces by Chopin, Liszt, and 
About this I will have 
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by the newspaper reviewers. 
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t ment of those pseudo-liberals 


illard. Of late years it 
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on the ground.” I wish, however, to 


protest against Miss Kirchwey’s article 


in the issue of November 28 on the 
Administration’s attitude toward Ad 
miral Darlan Her sneer at “quarter 
back” theories shows that she fails 
utterly to grasp the situation and is 


apparently of the same idealism 
whi 


guilty 
h made the old Natson a failure to 
a war you have 
tactics. Dectsions 


extent. In 
“quarterback”’ 


sO great an 
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be made instantly, on the basis of 
the actual conditions which confront a 
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was General Eisen- 
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his explanation of the course pursued 
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say in effect that for the present we 
m the arrangement with Darlan, 
le neg final | olicies to be decided later. 

I am strongly favorable to the Free 
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But the simple facts are these: (1) that 
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French soverng 
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(Continued on page 696) 
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If Pétain and Darlan had not been 
appeasers, defeatists, and fascists at 
heart, they would have gone to North 
Africa an d on the fight in June, 
1940. Instead they made a deal with 
Hitler 
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ag Carri 


and turned hundreds of spirited 


and loyal French citizens over to the 
Gestapo and the firing squad. Yet we 
them as allies, and some even 
to make heroes of them. In the 
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Dear Sirs: The issue before the demo 

rid today is victory, regardless 

of cost or et The value of Darlan 

too greatly emphasized: it is 

ely more than enouch to overshadow 
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irticles in The Nation have brought to 

ht. His aid to the Allies has been 

ele ind through him the life of 

American boy has been saved 

I ould be well known, and 
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Ii ral Issue 
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